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Opportunities - Field Representative for Paterson - 120 Church St. 
I also talked to other persons, young and older alike, and 

researched reports, studies and literature on Puerto Ricans or 

related to Puerto Ricans in Paterson and other areas. I am in- 


debted for the kind help received from most persons, 


II, Statistical Profile 

The city of Paterson, which was established in 1792, has a 
present population of over 150,000 distributed over an area of 
8.4 square miles. The City Planning Board (CPB) estimates that 
there are presently © 30,000 blacks and © 14,000 Puerto Ricans 
and other spanish-speaking persons. (1) The Paterson Task Force 
for Community Action (PTF), and anti-poverty program, says that 
there are © 50,000 blacks and © 25,000 Puerto Ricans. (2) 

kayali Na ło deceoini th the second: tet of figures, as 
I have seen the changes in the make up of Paterson. In the last 
two years many many whites have put up the "For Sale" sign in homes 
and businesses and ive out-migrated. I would say that Paterson 
is at least one-half black and Puerto Rican, 

In the Paterson school system there are © 25,000 children, 
4,051 of whom are Spanish-speaking, most of whom in turn are Puerto 
Rican. (3) 

The consensus is that there are no more than 15 Puerto Rican 
professionals in Paterson. I was not able to determine the sex 
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ratio, but it is the consensus that there is a much larger propor- 
tion of young single males, who work as machine operator in fac- 
tories. 

The majority of the population has not finished high school, 
and not too many have gone beyond the 8th grade, because of this 
the overwhelming majority of P.R. work in factories as semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers. 

Most Puerto Ricans live in the worst housing conditions and 
in the densest areas, Paterson, as a whole, has the fourth (4th) 
highest debity of any city in the United States. In the model 
Cities area,where a small amount of the PRC.falls, the density 
is seven (7) times that of the city and 53% of the housing is subs- 
tandard. (4) 

The PTF application says that out of the total 48,371 housing 
units, 32.1% were substandards, (5) 

As in other areas, the Puerto Ricans in Paterson seem to be 

about the age. 
a young group, In Chart #6 we can get an idea/ There is a ten- 
dency to have lower age-levels in Puerto Rican areas, Where there 
is a discrepancy it can be accounted for by the fact that there 
are 8 high rise buildings for the elderly, some of which are lo- 
cated in the P,R. areas, 

Another fact that gives us an indication of the age, and mi- 
gration of P.R. to Paterson,is that in September, 1969, 535, out 
of 711 entering children to the public schools of Paterson, were 


Puerto idan,” (6) 
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Paterson has an infant mortality rate of 22,8% and has the 
second highest incidence of drug addiction in New Jersey, 

Our organizations are the following: 

1v Adjuntas Social Club (not active) 

2. Spanish Group for Social Action 

3. Mayaguezanos Ausentes 

4, Spanish Association for Equality (SAFE) 

5. Spanish Brotherhood Association 

6, Council of Puerto Rican and Spanish Organizations 

74 Pro Hermandad 

8. Comite para la Defensa de la Cultura Puertorriquena 

9. Puerto Rican Professional League 


LO. Logia Sol Antillano #23 


IIL Migration 

The migration to Paterson by Puerto Rican began in the early 
1950's. In 1953 the first bodega was established by Mr, David 
Lopez on Washington Ave, and the second one by Mr, Francisco Negro 
on Carroll St. The first Puerto Rican restaurant opened on the 
corner of Prince and Grand Streets in 1955, By 1955 the big mi- 
gration had just begun and in 1960 there were over 5,000 Puerto 
Ricans in Paterson, Presently the figure is not clear, but it 
should be © the 25,000 mark, The fact is that over 150 Puerto 


Rican businesses are in operation there, Between 1955 and 1967 
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300,034 P.R. came to the States, a sizable number of these set- 
tled in Paterson. (7) 
The main reason for the migration is the opportunity for 
employment in industry, specially in the silk and mechanical in- 
dustries, Some came to Paterson to escape the life in New York 
City, A favorite place of Puerto Ricans on Sundays is the Garret 
Mountain Reservation, where baseball games, "lechon asado", beer 
and music are galore.’ 
Presently there are P.R. in all of the 31 census tracts, as 
opposed to 1960 when they were in cnly 19 tracts. 
I would place the commünity as follows, 
1. High Concentrations: Tracts 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23 
27, 28, 29, and 30. 

2. Significant Concentrations: Tracts 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 
2h, and 31. 

3. Lowest Concentrations: Tracts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1l, 
19, and 26, ^. 


IV. Social Problems 


A. Housing. The most pressing problem of the Puerto Rican 
Community in Paterson is Housing. This problem is complicated 
by three factors. 

Le The first one is that the city is tearing down much 
PO 
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of the housing in one of the Puerto Rican areas (west part of Pa- 
terson) to make way for the extension of Routes 20 and 80. This 
project, part of the Master Plan to make Paterson a commercial 

and financial center in New Jersey, will dipiace over 480 families, 
© 75% of whom are Puerto Rican, 

2. The second factor is that the municipal government 
has not taken, and does not plan to undertake, any construction 
of new housing facilities, It has, however, undertaken to cons- 
truct four parking lots, with four levels each. It has also un- 
dertaken to build two new commercial structures one of which is 
fourteen stories high. The only housing addition to the city is 
being undertaken by the United Automobile Workers Union, which 
will provide 70 new units. 

3. The third factor is that the migration to Paterson 
by blacks and Puerto Ricans is not stopping, This was somewhat 
evidenced by the fact that over 700 children were admitted to 
the school system in early September, 1969; 535 of whom were 
Puerto Rican, 

The Grand Jury that investiga ted the Puerto Rican riots of 
6/30-7/7;: 1968 recommended that another Grand Jury be set up 
to investigate the housing situation in Paterson, They found 
that one of the major causes were that "A, Problem areas are cre- 
ated within the city through overcrowding, that (are) precipita- 


ted by "slumlordism" and the lack of enforcement of decent buil- 
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ding and housing standards." (9) 

Major Kramer has failed to take appropiate action, The 
Housing Authority is ineffectual and there is no rent control and 
no enforcement of ordinances, This picture is akin to the one 
faced by Puerto Ricans in New York where Jose Morales found that 
"Race prejudice combined with poverty have forced the Puerto Ri- 
cans to live in the worst housing in New York and it is evident 
that code enforcement continues to be fragmented and poorly finan- 
ced", (10) 

The difference lies in that in Paterson there was a riot 
and further demostrations, and that, I believe another one will 
come in the summer of 1970. This one will probably be in con- 
juction with the blacks who are suffering equal problems, 

The PRC in Paterson, like in other areas of the United States, 
has followed a pattern described in Puerto Ricans in Philadelphia. 
"One of the reasons for the low quality of housing generally open 
to Puerto Ricans in the dilapidated center of the city ... is that 
a large part of it is marked for redevelopment by city planning 
authorities." (11) 

In Paterson this is happening on the central - western part 
of the city, It is from this area that C.A.S.A. gets most of its 
clients. 

An added problem is that some Puerto Ricans that"have made it" 


buy housts, in our areas and become "slumlords" as big as the Ame-- 
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rican whites, sometimes even worst. 

B. Education, 

Education is the second most pressing problem for us, 

In September, 1969 Mrs, Carmen Lagos Signes made a study of 
the Spanish-speaking children, commissioned by the Paterson Board 
of Education. She found that out of 4,051 Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents in the public schools; 1,527 lacked sufficient proficiency 
in English to deal effectively. (12) This, in a sense, was simi- 
lar from the results of other studies, which indicate that Puerto 
Ricans lag behind both urban whites and blacks in verbal ability, 
reading comprehension and math, Our children are about 3 years 
behind the average white child and about one year behind the 
negroes. As Richard J, Margolis aptly quotes, "Relatively spea- 
king, the longer a Puerto Rican child attends public schools, the 
less he learns." (13) ` : 

The fact is that there are only 318 Spanish-speaking studen ts 
in high school in 1969-70, Our drop out rate in Paterson is es- 
timated by knowledgeable Puerto Ricans, at being between 70 - 80%. 
A figure of 318 out of @ 35,000 estimated total spanish-speaking 
population, is disastrously low. No wonder Margolis entitled his 
study, "The Losers", Are we not? 

Like in other cities, our Puerto Rican children are dropping 
out of school and into drug addiction juvenile delinquency and 


other related problems, including a dim future for unemployment. 
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It should be stressed that the ridiculous low figure of 318 
spanish-speaking students in high school is NOT to be explained 
in terms of " a mobility problem" or that our "kids have not rea- 

* ched high school age yet." The fact is plain, the Paterson school 
system has been failing for our children, and failing them, 

Presently there is one Puerto Rican teacher (on study leave), 
no Puerto Rican counselors and no Puerto Rican social workers, 
in the Paterson schools. Under a Bilingual Program that began 
on February, 1970 there will be four cuban teachers. 

Many of our children are dropping out because they are placed 
back a year or more when they begin schooling here and have come 
from Puerto Rico, Many others do not comprehend the language and 
they become bored and drop out, The poor self-image fostered by 
school officials serve to force our students to drop out, as 
they fe&l that they will only go to work in factories and for that 
they don't need an education. With proper bilingual st aff and 
programs; including a school, many of these problems could be re- 
medied or lessened. 

This poor situation is not limited to the regular schools. 

It also extends to the Headstart Program, the New Careers Pro-- 
gram, theStreet Academy Program and other related areas. 

In a study conducted by Sigfredo Carrion in 1969 on the par- 
ticipation of Puerto Ricans in the Headstart Program, he found 


thatch 19 oùt of the 180 participating children, were Puerto Ricans. 


This 11% of the enrollees was suppossedly representative of the 
Puerto Rican population at the age levels of three and four years, 
But he found also that the true figure should have been over 20%. 

He hypothesized that one of the reasons for the low figure 
was the fact that there was not enough bi-lingual staff in the 
program to effectively recruit our children, Another fact was 
that the Headstart centers were located away from P.R, areas. 

And in the predominantly black areas, the majority of the staff 
is also black and 154 of the 180 children were black., The tragic 
part is that this program has proven its insuperable value to Pu- 
erto Rican children, (14) 

with New Careers the picture is very similar. There is one 
Puerto Rican out of a staff of 15, all the rest being black. One 
sixth of the enrollees are Puerto Rican. This is also unfortunate 
because the program has great values and relevance, 

In the Street Academy Program, the picture is even worste 
There are two academies operating, both of which are black in staff 
and enrollees. A spokesman for the S.A.P. explained to me that 
Trenton had denied the funds for a third academy which would haveo- 
peratéd to service our community. 

A general problem in education, both for children and adults, 
is the lack of knowledge of the English language. This problem 
exarcerbates all other problems, as our community can not effec- 


tively, conmunicate with the larger society and vice-versa. The 
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He is opposed to the bilingual program and school, He was instru- 
mental in defeating another Puerto Rican who was running for the 
same seat that the first one had decided not to seek anymore, 
One of the reasons for the lack of effective leaders is due to 
Paterson's unique form of government. It is a form of dictetor- 
ship established in 1907 which allows the. mayor to appoint the 
members of the 21 boards in the city government, The only other 
elected officials are the 11 Alderman whose main function is to 
approve licenses and pass minor ordinances, The "dictator" rules 
(eth thee: year terms, 

Among the other problems are discrimination, unemployment, 
and underempigment, This, last wo Wingidirestly. related to eau: 
cation and to knowledge of the English language. 

Miss Hilda A. Hidalgo has beautifully explained the problem 
of leadership in the Puerto Rican community in Newark. She des- 
cribes them ast 

1. The issue oriented leaders - They are mostly prcfessio- 
nals who become "part - time"leaders and aim to effect basic chan- 
ges in the equality ©f life of the majority of the Puerto Ricans, 
but have no continuous involvement with the man in the street. 

2. The narcissistic leader - They are the ones who use the 
community to meet their own needs for power and prestige. 

3. The "pofessional Puerto Rican leaders" - They use their 


ethnic identification to gain access to certain token jobs. They 
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are "window dressing" for the government and companies, Their 


major purpose is to be visible, but they have little knowledge 
of techniques to effect change. They also have shallow understan- 
ding of our problems. 

4, The young emerging leaders - who are idealistic and im- 
pulsive but have no style or plan for action yet. Its members 
are in the twenties. 

5. The “angry, irrational leaders" - are young, bitter, 
"pushouts" of the educational system; and they are desperate, 
Violence is an escape valve for their own frustrations, (15) 

This picture is very clear and identifiable in Paterson also, 
I shall not name the persons whom I feel fit each particular 
category, but I will state that I will be working from now on with 
the last two mentioned kinds of leaders, 

Another often presented problem is the lack of participation 
in the anti-poverty programs. This was evidenced by the nicely 
carved model cities map. It is also evident that there are only 
20 Puerto Ricans out of a staff of 256 in the Paterson Task Force, 
In the New Careers Program only one out of 15 staff members is 
Puerto Rican, It was also evident in the last convention, which 
I attended, of the FNC, Less than 25% of the participants were 
Puerto Ricans, the rest were blacks, Fortunately, this 25% was 


united that day in a protest against Mayor Kramer, (Addendum 1) 
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Y. Remediation 


Ae Housing - The only Puerto Rican staffed and serviced 
oriented agency is the Community Action for Social Affairs (CASA). 
This is an antipoverty program solely funded by 0.E.0., through 
the Paterson Task Force, This funds were previously assigned to 
the Multi-lingual Center, Although it has aimed at ten basic pro- 
grams, it has directed itself almost solely to housing. The pro- 
gram is directed by Jose Buitrago, but it is an agency of the 
Spanish Association of Equality (SAFE) of which Jose A, Lugo is 
president and thus the policy controller, CASA has a monthly case- 
load of over 700 cases, this compares to average 200 that the Mul- 
ti-lingual Center used to have. Because of the ineffectiveness 
of the Relocation Office and Housing Authority it has to deal with 
housing mostly, In a survey CASA conducted , it was found that 
the great majority of the Puerto Ricans did not know what to do 
when Relocation had to be effected. Many said they would return 
to Puerto Rico, others that they would wait untii actually expe- 
lled, but the majority did not know the housing laws, CASA's 
waiting list is in the hundreds, as there is not enough housing 
for all applicants. 

The other efforts will come from F.N.C., after the last con- 
vention (Jan. 1970) it was decided to decentralize it and have 


each of -the four areas become independent, Since area five is 
TU. 
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mainly Puerto Rican it can be expected that they will tackle this 
problem. 

The FNC as a whole resolved to take whatever action was ne- 
cessary, including the formation of a non-profit corporation and 
approaching city administration to request the Federal Dipartnent 
of lidusing and Urban Development for money to build housing and 
the organization of the areas to secure money for housing for 
low income families in accordance with Act 235 of the State Housing 
Laws and that brokers would be contacted for such a purpose, 

|| PNG was instrumental in securing the constitutionality of tne 
Paterson Housing Code. 
B. Education 
Our community has been demanding a Bilingual School fo- 
llowing Mrs, Signes recommendations. 

After she had criticized the existing English as a Second 
Lenguage (E.S.L.) Program, that 9 teachers rending services in 
9 schools for 30 to 45 minutes a day, as not been enough, she 
made the following recommendations: 

[^ MERE don ofa mi iargdsisechGhsto/derveansant Oria 
tion Center for the testing and placement of children when they 
first enter the schools; b. provide both graded and ungraded 
classes where newly arrived children would continue their acade- 
mic growth by receiving instruction in some subjects in Spanish 
while they receive intensive, specialized help in English as a 
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second language; c. to orient children and parents to he commu- 
nity as a whole, so the school would be a liaison between new arri- 
vals and their families.and other schools in the city, and not 

a cultural island by itself; d. To strive to make pupils truly 
bilingual, so they will continue to feel pride in their own cul- 
ture; e. Serve as a resource center and an eyperimental center 
from which all scools would benefit. 

II. Strengthening of the E.S.L. Program and its expansion 
as she realized that the school could not be made available imme- 
diately. 

III. Formation of a Bilingual Education Advisory Committee, 

+ IV.''Continuation of Contacts Established with the 'Spanish-. 
Speaking Community. 

As she rightly-pointed out, the special needs of the Spanish- 
speaking children are not being met by the present program." (16) 

After this there were hearings, pickets and "fights", some 
of which were led by Mr, Diaz. 

On December 5, 1967 the Paterson News reported that an expe- 
rimental bilingial program was going to be set up at P.S. 15, be- 
ginning on Feb, 1970. The program will aim to have bilimgual cla- 
sses at Eastside High Schéol in addition to the present ones at 
Kennedy High School and other schools. The bilingual schóol re- 
mains to be seen, or for that matter a truly bilingual program. 


As Mrs. Signes indicated to me, there will be 8 teachers in the 
RE i 
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bilingual program at P.S. 15, 4 Americans and 4 Cubans, no Puerto 
Ricans, 

Among the other efforts have been a successful school boycott 
by parents in the autumn of 1968 which included 19 demands, 18 
of which the Paterson Board of Education (PBE) acceded to, although 
it actually did not comply with most of them: 

C.A.S.A. can not, because of staffing and the housing situa- 
tion, direct itself to this issue strongly. However, the F.N.C. 
will focus its attention in 1970 tor 

1. The removal of the Superintendent of Schools, 

2, The removal of incompetent teachers aha 

3. To create better communication between administrators, 
teachers, parents and students, 

These were also three resolutions passed in the P.N.C. Con- 
vention of January, 1970, . 

I. Demanding that the P.B.E. allocate money to secure a buil- 
ding, appropiate staff and the empowering of a Citizens Bilingual 
School Committe for a bilingual school. 

II. Calling for more parent participation in schools and 
the establishment of an experimental community controlled school. 

III. The third resolution, introduced by the writer of this 
paper, calls for a Charter Reform by which a program similar to 
the one the Puerto Rican Association for Community Affairs is con- 
ducting in New York, This involves the teaching of English to 
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workers, in factories usually, during some working hours and 
some of their free time, so they can get better jobs, better pay, 
etc, I will work on a committee on feasability of such a pro- 
gram. 

They also called for a change in the Board of Education. 
Six out of nine members come from the Mayor's ward, Talk about 
control? Of the nine members, there is one very conservative black 
and a pro- Kramer Puerto Rican who did not support the demands 
of the community because he had been "ignored" by Mr. Diaz when 
they were made, The majority of the community feels he is incom- 
petent, The rest are all whites, whereas in Paterson nearly half 
of the population is black and Puerto Rican, 

C. General 

C.A.S.A. has ten programs planned. 

1, English classes.’ 

2. Sewing classes, 

3. Conferences and meetings. 

4, Implementation of Credit Union. 

5e Implementation of Consumer's Cooperative, 

6. Leadership training. 

7. Employment, Referral, and Vocational guidance. 

8. Health improvement, 

9. Housing Improvement. 


10. Welfare Referral, 
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Tt has, however, only been dealing with housing, employment 
and welfare referral, 

In conjunction with the Puerto Rican National Training 
Institute (PRNTI), CASA had begun to develop a program on October, 
1969 to train the employees and volunteers of CASA in community 
organization. Unfortumately the Puerto Rican Economy Development 
Agency (PREDA), a new organization based in Candem, n.J., stepped 
in and claimed territoriality, PRNTI withdrew and PREDA has not 

begun to function, Because of this stupidity our community is 
without a leadership training program. 

There will also be general’ efforts to change the government 
in Paterson, this will be done in coalition with blacks, It will 
probably take p orm of the creation of a new poliltical orga- 

llenge of the 
nization and Aio PaL of government before the courts, as there 
is no "one man, one vote" system, 

It should be added that some young persons are in the process 
of organizing a chapter of the Young Lords Organization, Pre- 


liminary talks with the Newark Chapter have been held, 
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Reccomendations 

The Puerto Ricans in Paterson need, above all, to organize 
and develop leadership, so we can begin to effectively deal with 
the problems facing us. 

We need a conference where our problems can be discussed to- 
gether and a plan of action developed, We can include Puerto 
Rican organizations from New York that are actively working on 
given areas i,e, East Harlem Tenants Council, PRACA, Puerto Rican 
Guidance Center, etc, and that have proven programs. I have 
explored this idea with some of the more promine't Puerto Ricans 
and they have agreed, i 

Above all we need to communicate with the community at large, 
this can be achieved by a low priced newspaper directed at the 
Paterson Puerto Ricans and in which our merchants can place ads. 
This small newspaper,along with our collective efforts will help 


the community awake and take action, A beginning has been made 


in that, Mr. Carrion, Mr. Morales, myself and some young leaders 


will be meeting 6n January 22, 1970. 
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CHART 1 


Population of Puerto Rican Origin* 
py Census Tracts, Paterson 1960 


0 - 0.9% 


1 - 4.9% 


5 - 9.9% 


10 -14.9% 
15 -20.1% 
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"«persons born or with at least one parent born in Puerto Rico. 


Note: Puerto Hicans were not 


laced in a separat 


map in the 1950 census 
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CHART 2 


Estimated Puerto Rican Population in 1970 (According 


to figures supplied by the Paterson Planning Board) 


(Autnor's brakedown and map) 


PATERSON 3. 
PATERSON Go A 
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yas ATE ot Puerto Ricans according to the census tracts 
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2mm -51 ES 100 
cv =P 101 to 200 
4 ksza -201 to 300 
5 [ŻE -400 to 00 
oC -800 to 2500 


Estimated total Puerto Rican population: 13,912 
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CHART 3 


Puerto kican Population as indicated by Public Schools 
knrrollment in 1969 
(Author's Map ana Brakedown) 


PATERSON 


<A "a 
d | 
Number of Spanish speaking students 
Q-0 vo 15 
-25 to 44 
53 to 95 
141 to 177 
-317 to 561 


JFK and ESH are high schools and are not representative 
of tne immediate area in wnich tney are located. 
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CHART 4 MODEL CITIES 


Model Cities and the Puertokican/ 
popułation- now it has been 
largely left out. (Blue y, 

line indicates strongest 
concentration). 
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CHART 5 


Persons 


Peterson, 1960 


P.R.- Puerto Ricap-population in'1960 in relation 
density. 3 
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Household by Consus recte 
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Mecian Age, Male Population 
by Census Tracts, Paterson, 1960 


in relation to tne Puerto Rican Population 


[* R 21.0 - 29.6 


29.7 - 32.1 34.9 - 37.4 
32.3 - 34.8 REM 37.5 - 40.3 


CHART 7 
PATERSON POPULATION GHANGE 
BY CENSUS TRACTS 
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Route 80 


“TI PERCENT INCREASE 1950-1960 
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